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Whose eye, in age quick, clear, and keen,
Showed what in youth its glance had been;
Whose doom discording neighbors sought,
Content with equity unbought."

In the Preface to Guy Mannering, we have an anecdote
of Robert Scott in his earlier days: "My grandfather,
while riding over Charterhouse Moor, then a very exten-
sive common^ fell suddenly among a large band of gyp-
sies, who were carousing in a hollow surrounded by
bushes. They instantly seized on his bridle with shouts
of welcome, exclaiming that they had often dined at his
expense, and he must now stay and share their cheer.
My ancestor was a little alarmed, for he had more money
about his person than he cared to risk in such society.
However, being naturally a bold, lively spirited man, he
entered into the humor of the thing, and sat down to the
feast, which consisted of all the varieties of game, poul-
try, pigs, and so forth, that could be collected by a wide
and indiscriminate system of plunder. The dinner was
a very merry one, but my relative got a hint from some
of the older gypsies, just when ' the mirth and fun grew
fast and furious,' and mounting his horse accordingly,
he took a French leave of his entertainers." His grand-
son might have reported more than one scene of the like
sort in which he was himself engaged, while hunting the
same district, not in quest of foxes or of cattle sales, like
the Goodman of Sandy-Knowe, but of ballads for the
Minstrelsy. Gypsy stories, as we are told in the same
Preface, were frequently in the mouth of the old man
when his face "brightened at the evening fire," in the
days of the poet's childhood. And he adds that, ".as"Dp.
Johnson had a shadowy recollection of Queen Anne as
a stately lady in black, adorned with diamonds," so his
own memory was haunted with "a solemn remembrance
of a woman of more than female height, dressed in a long
red cloak, who once made her appearance beneath the
thatched roof of Sandy-Knowe, commenced acquaintancemascles of
